Lincoln’s  First  Pet 

An  Experience  of  Lincoln  When  He  Was  Six  Years  Old 

Told  by  Lincoln  himself  to  Captain  Gilbert  J.  Greene 
Recorded  by  Charles  T.  White 

A BRAHAM  LINCOLN  asked  Gilbert  J.  Greene  to  take  a walk  with 
him  into  the  country.  It  was  in  the  late  “ fifties,”  when 
/ Greene  was  a journeyman  printer  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 

^ when  the  fame  of  Lincoln  throughout  the  State  was  steadily 

rising.  Greene  was  only  too  eager  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  already 
recognized  the  greatness  of  the  character  of  Lincoln.  A walk  and  talk  with 
Lincoln  meant  a widening  of  the  mental  horizon.  It  was  a moonlight 
night.  Everything  was  quiet  along  the  country  road.  Suddenly  the  stroll- 
ers came  upon  six  little  pigs  with  their  noses  close  together. 

“Those  little  pigs  are  lost,”  said  Lincoln,  after  briefly  surveying  them; 
“let’s  help  them  to  find  their  mother.” 

With  little-pig  grunts  and  snorts,  the  six  were  soon  scampering  down 
the  road.  At  length  they  found  a hole  in  the  fence,  and  their  mother  in  the 
field  a rod  away.  Lincoln  smiled  with  satisfaction  as  he  saw  the  pig  family 
reunited,  and  remarked:  “I  never  see  a pig  that  I do  not  think  of  my 
first  pet.  When  a boy  six  years  old,  while  we  lived  near  Hodgensville, 
Kentucky,  I went  over  to  a neighboring  farm.  A litter  of  striped  piggies 
had  just  been  born,  and  I was  so  taken  with  them  that  they  could 
not  get  me  away  from  them.  The  owner  filled  me  with  supreme  joy  by 
saying:  ‘You  may  have  one  of  those  pigs  if  you  can  get  him  home.’  I 
instantly  accepted  the  offer. 

I HAD  on  a tow  shirt — one  which  my  mother  had  woven — reaching  below 
my  knees,  and  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a wooden  button  my  father 
had  made.  Using  the  front  of  it  as  an  apron,  or  sack,  I rolled  my  pig  up  in 
it  and  carried  him  home.  I got  an  old  bee-gum, — a hollow  log, — put  corn- 
husks  and  leaves  into  it  for  a bed,  and  tucked  him  away  for  the  night. 

“He  squealed  for  his  mother  nearly  all  night.  In  the  morning  I carried 
him  meal  and  bran,  and  bread  and  milk  — everything  I could  think  of; 
but  he  would  not  touch  any  of  them.  About  all  he  could  do  was  to  squeal. 
At  length  my  mother  said  to  me:  ‘Abe,  take  that  pig  back  home;  it  will 
die  if  you  keep  it  here.’ 

“What  my  mother  said  was  always  the  truth  and  the  law  to  me,  and, 
though  it  almost  broke  my  heart,  I took  the  pig  back.  His  mother  was  so 
glad  to  see  him,  and  he  to  see  her!  After  she  had  given  him  his  dinner,  he 
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looked  so  pretty  I could  not  stand  it,  and  I begged  the  man  to  let  me  take 
him  back.  I put  him  in  my  tow  shirt,  as  I had  before,  and  took  him  to  our 
house.  Mother  protested,  and  I cried.  She  broke  down  and  relented,  and 
said  I might  try  him  one  day  more.  He  would  not  eat  a thing  I brought  him, 
and  mother  sent  me  back  with  him  again.  I carried  him  back  and  forth  to 
his  meals  for  two  weeks,  until  we  taught  him  to  eat,  and  he  was  mine  for 
good. 

“That  pig,”  continued  Lincoln,  his  eyes  brig.htening  with  the  recol- 
lection, “was  my  companion.  I played  with  him,  and  taught  him  tricks. 
We  used  to  play  hide-and-seek.  I can  see  his  little  face  now,  peeking 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  to  see  whether  I was  coming  after  him ! 
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AFTER  a while  he  got  too  heavy  for  me  to  carry  around,  and  then 
he  followed  me  everywhere — to  the  barn,  to  the  plowed  ground,  and 
to  the  woods.  Many  a day  I spent  in  the  woods  brushing  the  leaves 
away,  picking  out  the  most  promising  spots,  helping  him  to  find  acorns 
and  nuts.  Sometimes  he  would  have  a lazy  spell.  Then  he  would  rub 
against  my  legs,  and  stop  in  front  of  me,  and  lie  down  in  a sort  of  wheedling 
way,  and  say,  in  the  language  which  I understood,  ‘Abe,  why  don’t  you 
carry  me,  the  same  as  you  used  to  do?’ 

“When  he  grew  larger  I turned  the  tables  on  him  and  made  him  carry 
me;  and  he  did  it  just  as  happily  and  cheerfully  as  I ever  performed  the 
same  service  for  him.  Father  fed  him  corn  — piles  of  it  — and  how  he  did 
eat!  He  grew  large  — too  large  for  his  own  good  and  mine.  There  was 
talk  around  the  house  of  the  hog  being  about  fat  enough  to  kill.  At  the 
table  one  day  I heard  my  father  say  he  was  going  to  kill  the  hog  the  next 
day.  My  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead. 

“The  next  morning  was  the  beginning  of  a tragedy  to  me.  There 
were  ominous  signs  everywhere.  There  was  a heavy  pole  resting  on  crotched 
posts  near  the  barn.  Father  had  a barrel  of  water  ready,  and  was  heating 
stones  that  were  to  be  thrown  into  it  to  make  hot  water  for  the  scalding. 
I was  suddenly  seized  with  a determination  to  save  my  playmate.  I slipped 
out  and  took  him  with  me  into  the  woods.  When  father  found  what  had 
happened,  he  yelled  as  loud  as  he  could: 

‘“You  Abe,  fetch  back  that  hog!  You  Abe,  fetch  back  that  hog!’ 
“The  louder  father  called,  the  further  and  faster  we  went,  till  we  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  voice.  We  stayed  in  the  woods  till  night.  On  returning 
I was  severely  scolded.  Father  and  mother  explained  to  me  that  we  could  not 
keep  the  hog  through  the  long  winter  for  me  to  play  with  — that  hogs  were 
meant  to  be  killed  for  food.  I was  not  convinced.  .After  a restless  night,  1 
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rose  early  and  slipped  out  of  the  house  quietly,  to  get  my  pig  and  take 
him  away  for  another  day’s  hiding.  But  my  father  had  forestalled  me  by 
rising  still  earlier,  and  he  had  fastened  my  pet  in  the  pen. 

“I  knew  then,”  continued  Lincoln,  as  the  two  men  halted  momentarily, 
“there  was  no  hope  for  my  pig.  I did  not  eat  any  breakfast,  but  started 
for  the  woods.  I had  not  got  far  into  the  woods  before  I heard  the  pig 
squeal,  and  I ran  faster  than  ever  to  get  away  from  the  sound. 

TOEING  quite  hungry  at  midday,  I started  for  home.  Reaching  the 
1 J edge  of  the  clearing,  I saw  the  hog  dressed,  hanging  from  the  pole 
near  the  barn.  I began  to  blubber.  I just  couldn’t  reconcile  myself  to  my 
loss.  I could  not  stand  it,  and  went  far  back  into  the  woods  again,  where 
I found  some  nuts  that  satisfied  my  hunger  till  night,  when  I returned 
home. 

“They  could  not  get  me  to  take  any  of  the  meat  — neither  tenderloin, 
nor  sausage,  nor  souse.  And  even  months  after,  when  the  cured  ham  came 
on  the  table,  it  made  me  sad  and  sick  to  look  at  it. 

“The  next  morning,”  continued  Lincoln,  “I  went  into  the  yard  and 
saw  some  of  the  reminders  of  the  butchering.  Taking  a big  chip,  I scraped 
the  scattered  blood  and  hair  into  a pile  and  burned  it  up.  Then  I found 
some  soft  dirt,  which  I carried  in  the  fold  of  my  tow  shirt,  and  strewed  it 
over  the  ground,  to  cover  up  every  trace  of  what  was  to  me  an  awful 
tragedy.  The  new  dirt  did  not  do  its  work  very  well,”  said  the  speaker, 
smiling  somewhat  sadly,  “for  to  this  day,  whenever  I see  a pig  like  the 
little  fellows  we  just  met  in  the  road,  it  all 
comes  back  to  me  — my  pet  pig,  our  ramTles 
in  the  woods,  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  the  old 
home  and  the  dear  ones  there.” 

IN  commenting  on  this  walk  and  talk  with 
Lincoln,  Captain  Greene  said: 

“It  gave  me  a clearer  insight  into  the  great 
heart  of  Lincoln  than  years  of  close  association 
could  have  done.  He  had  a wonderful  kindness 
of  heart.  He  could  not  help  being  tender  any 
more  than  the  song-birds  about  his  cabin  could 
keep  from  singing.  It  was  easy,  even  then,  for 
me  to  see  how  the  boy,  so  tender  to  his  first 
pet,  might  grow  to  be  perhaps  the  very  great- 
est and  noblest  American  gentleman.” 


CAPTAIN  GILBERT  J.  GREENE 

When  he  was  a young  printer  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  knew  Lincoln 
and  had  manj^  talks  with  him,  Ev^en  then  he  recognized  the  greatness 
of  the  future  President.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Captain  pub- 
lished his  Lincoln  reminiscences  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Mr. 
White  discovered  “Lincoln’s  First  Pet”  among  the  late  Captain’s  papers 
and  it  is  here  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
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